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conception of freedom, regards all determinations of this primitive freedom in 
action as limitations of it. The grand moral limitation is " individuality itself," 
and it is limited in other ways, by economy of spiritual force, by continuity of 
the moral life, and by fixity of character. Yet it is asked, " Is not character 
after all but a garment in which the spirit clothes itself, a garment which clings 
tightly to it, but which it need not wear eternally ?" To this we can only answer, 
we fear there are some garments like a Nessus shirt. The ego is not something 
independent of a character, it is nothing save as it expresses itself in that; "in 
itself" it is "as good as nothing." 

On other points we cannot dwell. To say that Kant's vindication of freedom 
" is little better than to tell a prisoner that outside his prison is freedom, and he 
has only to think himself outside to realize that he is free, and that Kant has 
succeeded only in proving that God rather than man is free" (p. 13), may be 
true, but can hardly be taken without proof. And absolute idealism may be true 
or may not be true, but it certainly does not imply that " the freedom belongs 
to God, and the necessity to man." 

On the whole, it would seem that philosophical categories loosely held are, 
like nettles, apt to sting. Robert A. Duff. 

Natural Theology. The Gilford Lectures delivered before the University 

of Edinburgh in 1 891. By Professor Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., M.P. A. and 

C. Black, 1 891. Pp. viii, 272. 

Without form and void; we cannot otherwise describe the character and con- 
tents — or want of them — of this book. It seems unfortunate that Sir George 
Stokes should, of his own choice, have stepped out of that sphere of work in 
which he occupies a deservedly honorable position, into one which, by his 
own confession as well as the result's confession, he has never specially studied. 

We have read this book conscientiously through for the sake of discovering the 
reason for its existence, and, we are sorry to add, have not found any. Had it 
been entitled " Table-Talk" we should have known what to expect, and could 
then have understood that " desultoriness and want of system" of which the 
author is keenly sensible. But not only is there no substance here, — that might 
be excused in view of the numerous engagements of which the author tells us, 
— there is not even an attempt at orderly and methodical treatment ; and that 
surely every reader has a right to demand. For any one who wishes to know 
Sir George Stokes's opinions on the Science of Things-in-general, this volume 
will be a valuable one to possess. For a treatise on Natural Theology we shall 
require to look elsewhere. 

Of one thing in these lectures we consider that we have a distinct right to 
complain, — the covert attempt to elude that provision in Lord Gifford's will 
which requires that in the discussion of these questions no appeal shall be made 
to any tribunal save that of reason. No less than sixteen times does the author 
allude to the cramping effect of this condition upon his exposition (sometimes at 
considerable length), and in each of these places he tells us with an apologetic 
word that the arguments he has just used the terms of the will do not allow him 
to rely upon. This naive way of informing us of the positions he is not allowed 
to take up would be refreshing were it not so often repeated. 
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We are far from saying that this volume is destitute of merit. It is something 
to have from so eminent a scientist the assurance that he still believes in a 
personal God and holds by the Christian religion. It is something to know his 
opinions — unreasoned though they may be — on all subjects, from the Evolution 
of this Universe to the morality of quack advertisements, for it is true that the 
unreasoned opinions of the wise carry more weight with them than the elaborate 
arguments of ordinary men. But yet we incline in the main to hold by the old 
proverb that "the cobbler will achieve most by sticking to his last." 

Robert A. Duff. 

A History of .(Esthetic. By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. 
LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. Lon- 
don : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; New York : Macmillan & Co., 1892. Pp. 
xxiii, 502. 

A journal of ethics is not the place in which to look for a full and adequate 
criticism of this book. Its first interest is for the student of general philosophy ; 
its second, for the lover of the beautiful. But the true relation of the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good is itself a question of first-rate interest for ethical 
students, and so much light is cast upon this by Mr. Bosanquet's powerful book 
that no one interested in moral problems — even though he be neither student of 
philosophy nor lover of the beautiful — can afford to leave it unread. 

The analysis and criticism of " The Moralistic Principle" in the assthetic 
writings of Plato and Aristotle (pp. 18 to 22, and 36 to 38) ; the treatment of 
the relation between "Beauty and Pleasure" (pp. 50 to 54); of "Beauty for 
Beauty's Sake" (pp. 430 to 431, especially the trenchant note, " Art for Art's Sake 
is a silly Notion," etc., p. 431); the quotations, in a context which forms in 
itself a criticism, from Mr. Ruskin's " Stones of Venice," on the relation be- 
tween work and workman (p. 452) ; the comments upon " the criticism passed by 
popular writers upon Mr. Ruskin, that he turns aesthetic into ethics" (p. 453), 
are all instances of the direct and vigorous treatment of the relation between 
art and morals. But these are not the only nor the chief sources of the illumi- 
nation on this point which Mr. Bosanquet's " History" affords us. To grasp the 
true " Aim of Art" and the " Essence of Beauty" is a long step towards grasping 
the aim of life and the essence of goodness. To be put, in our reflection on 
beauty, in the right attitude towards reality is a powerful though indirect aid 
towards the attainment of the right attitude in our reflections on goodness. 
Moral questions, moreover, are apt with most people to lead to philosophical 
questions, and to those who find themselves, by the way of ethics, brought 
face to face with philosophical problems of incomparable difficulty, this book 
will come as welcome help. The old problems are presented from a new point 
of view. To approach them through a new subject-matter is to bring a whole 
new world of experience to bear upon their difficulty. 

Mr. Bosanquet says in his preface, " Besides professed students of philos- 
ophy, there is a large and increasing public of readers who are genuinely 
attracted by a fairly clear and connected exposition of any philosophical science, 
the subject-matter of which comes home to them, be it Logic or Ethic, Sociology 
or the theory of Religion. Such readers are approaching philosophy through the 



